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secretly eloping to Paris to escape his political responsi-
bilities. It considered, but never applied, the frame
of a federal constitution borrowed from the United
States, issued a decree emancipating the slaves of
Puerto Rico, and put out seductive schemes for the
protection of labour in factories, for industrial arbitra-
tion, and for State-paid compulsory schooling. Beauti-
ful illusions rocked its cradle. There was to be no
more conscription, no more war: but what with the
Carlists and the Federalists, two hundred thousand
men were in arms through these two years in Spain
itself, not to speak of eighty thousand in Cuba: and,
when the last red flag had been hauled down from the
last rebel fort in Cartagena, only twenty-eight houses
in that great marine city were uninjured by the
bombardment.3

The story of the Spanish Revolution affords a curious
instance of the difficulty of infusing the wine of new
doctrine into a receptacle which has not been devised
to hold it. Spanish republicanism grew out of
Spanish liberalism and this in turn was a graft from
the French Revolution. In fighting the French the
leaders of tlie Spanish national movement learnt to
value the ide;is which gave to the French armies their
peculiar momentum. The Peninsular War was a
school of politics. It taught the Spaniards that they
could live without a king ; it revived the old pro-
vincial feeling ; it led to the spread of democratic
ideas in the great towns and in the arm}*; it restored
the lost tradition of the Cortes, and was the means
of giving to Spain a constitution modelled upon the
latest French fashion, which, though entirely unsuitod
to the political conditions of the country, served as the
battle-cry of Spanish liberalism in the age of auto-